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by an inexorable sequence of cause and effect the war
led to the deposition of Louis XVI. and the pro-
clamation of the French Republic.

On the morning of that twentieth day of September
in which the members of the Convention held their
first session in the riding school at Paris, the Duke
of Brunswick, whose advance from the frontier had
been a series of uninterrupted successes, came into
collision with the army of Dumouriez and Kellermann.
The French gunners, posted on the heights of Valmy,
were so handled that Brunswick, failing to silence
them with his own batteries, refused to permit his
men to attempt a frontal attack upon the position.
The losses on either side were slight, since the forces
were never closely engaged, and the credit of the
success belongs, not to the volunteers of the revolu-
tion, but to the batteries formed under the ancien
regime; yet Goethe, who saw the engagement,
correctly divined in it the beginning of a new epoch.
Revolutionary France had given a check to the famous
army of Prussia, showing that the new democracy
was not merely a thing made up of frothy speeches
and newspaper articles, of mad and extravagant
follies which could leave no durable print upon the
tablets of history. As the last wreath of smoke
dissolved in the September air a new France revealed
itself to the discerning eye of the German poet, a
France neither self-enveloped in a cloud of amiable
speculations nor so hopelessly divided by the fury
of faction as to present a passive resistance to her
foes, but hard, warlike, patriotic. In France the
effect of the victory was decisive. In the first thrill
of triumphant excitement the Republic was pro-
claimed, and, to those who cherished the Republican